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KENT FLASHED PAST THE PROTESTINGLY 
REFEREE. 


•CANDALIZED 


BY ALBERT PAY SON TERHUNE 
With a Tendency to Fist and Footwork Faster Than His Headwork 


C ORRY ROAD was on the other 
side of the railroad tracks. 
The least undesirable section 
of Corry road was farthest 
from the tracks. No. 1-A Corry road 
was so rear the right of way that its 
occupants could tell in their sleep 
whether the 12:37 was burning hard 
coal or soft. In No. 1-A Corry road 
was bom Roderick VlcAlptn© Dhu 
Kent. 

His father was Essex English and 
his mother was Chicago Yankee. But 
his mother had received as a wedding 
gift from the family for whom she 
worked an ornate and daringly illus¬ 
trated copy of "The Lady of the 
Lake.” 

Much of it she ^did riot understand, 
but she thrilled to the soul at one of 
its full-page illustrations—the draw¬ 
ing of a darkly magnificent and pant- 
brandished sword 
The pictured 


"Talk about luck!” he crowed 
"They near kissed me. Whatcha 
| think? You’re to be signed up to 
! meet Alabaster Mayo, four weeks 
from last night! Get that! Alabaster 
Mayo. The coon that's in line to 
meet the welter champ of the middle 
west. And you’ve got a fight on 
with him! Luck! Of' course the 
matchmaker chap thinks it's a set- 
j up for the coon. He counts on this 
noospaper dope to bring out a crowd 
j to see you. You pack the wallop. 

! Why, everybody I met has read 
about last night! But I seem to be 
the only on'e who saw all you put 
into that smash you landed on him. 

Hand Alabaster a few of those and 
you’ll cut through to that yellow 
streak I’ve always said he has." 

When Roddy Kent came home from 
his afternoon’s road work that day 
he avoided the livelier streets. He 
dreaded to meet any friend. In spite 
of this or because of it, he rounded 
a corner to find himself face to face 
with Mary Bonnell. 

The girl made as though to pass him 
without speaking. But, urged by a 
queer impulse that was too sudden to 
resist, Kent stopped timidly in front 
of her. 

"I'm sorry you were there to see me 
make a fool of myself," he blurted. 

"It wasn’t my fault. I didn’t know 
about-, i ” 

"Yes,” she interposed frigidly. "I 
heard what the announcer said. I 
read the paper this morning." 

"If you'll come again to see me 
fight.” he stammered, driven on 
that same odd impulse he could not j st °P it. 
define nor curb, "I’ll be doing better 
by that time, and I won’t make 


night was ending as Roddy Kent sat 
beside Justin In an empty ringside 
box swathed in his bath robe and 
watched the feather-weight slapping 
match drag Itself to a close. Then, 
at Justin's command, he climbed up 
into one of the ring’s newly vacated 
corners. Not a handclap greeted him. 
Novices and unknowns and dark 
horses were no novelty to that crowd. 
Instead of growing nervous at the 
wait, he fell to rehearsing Justin’s 
myriad wise instructions and warn¬ 
ings. This done, his gaze roved again 
over the sprinkling of on-lookers be¬ 
low and above the ring, and came to 
a brief and puzzled rest upon two 
women who sat in the second row 
behing the boxes. To be accurate. It 
was merely the younger of the two. 

She was a girl of about his own 
age, well set up. neat, capable look¬ 
ing. c'omely with youth’s freshness, 
but with no claim to classic beauty. 
She was sitting beside a woman per¬ 
haps ten years her senior—a woman 
of evident and almost aggressive re¬ 
spectability. 

Kent recognized the girl at once, 
though the recognition sent no thrill 
through him. She was Mary Bonnell, 
who had gone to high scool with him. 
The two had never been overwell ac¬ 
quainted with each other. Indeed, 
they might never have met had not 
Roddy chanced to thrash a trackside 
lad whom he caught snowbAllir.g her 
on the way to school. But soon 
thereafter Kent had left high school 
and the acquaintance had lapsed. 

Nor did he waste a second thought 
on her new, except to wonder vague¬ 
ly why nice girls should go to prize 
fights. Their eyes mot. Mary bowed 
slightly without smiling. Roddy 
ducked his head in response. 

Then he forgot her existancc. for' 
there arose a scattered ripple of 
handclapping. Coal Mine Crump was 1 
advancing toward the ring amid his j 
seconds and handlers. 

Crump was perhaps thirty-two 
years old. Always he had been a 
fighter since a handy way with his; 
fists had lifted him out of the mines 
and into the ring. But somehow he 
did not altogether qualify. 

There were vague tales afloat about 
Crump—rumors that he had a real 
gift for unperceived fouling and for 
selling fights and for "laying down" 
at precisely the moment when certain 
heavy backers of his opponent had 
prophesied he would. Nothing was 
proved, but he seemed to be semi- , 
perpetually in funds—a condition not 
common to a pork-and-beaner of hts ; 
limited chances. 


less man 

and a scowling brow 
man, she learned from caption and 
context, was Roderick VicAlpine Dhu. 
oftener referred to during the rhymed 
narrative’s course as Roderick Dhu. 

Wherefore, when a lustily squall¬ 
ing son arrived in the Kent house¬ 
hold, some months later, his mother 
had him christened Roderick VicAl¬ 
pine Dhu Kent. She had her way in 
the naming of her first and only child. 
Thi.» because her husband was barred, 
temporarily, from objecting. While 
; allowing too zealously the example 
of the stag at we. he had mistaken 
a policeman’s uniform for a brake- 
man’s and had waxed overplayful 
with its wearer. By reason of which 
lie did rot return from the house of 
correction until a fortnight after the 
christening. 

Never from the hour of hts baptism 
was the heir of the house of Kent 
< ailed l*y his full name. He grew up 
as "Roddy.” 

On Corry road children did mdst 
©f their own upbringing. Those who 
tad no knack for doing so died. 
Roddy lived. 

Both his parents died before le 
was ten. St. Thaddeus* orphanage j 

took him in. 

Then eight years with adoptive par- ! 
ents gave Roddy a smatter of educa¬ 
tion and of manners. He managed to 
get through grammar school at six¬ 
teen. thanks to extra coaching, and | 
he was not dropped from high school 
until after the end of the first term. 

First and last, books were a mys¬ 
tery to him. In ope thing alone did 
he excel. As an all-round athlete he 
had not his equal within two years of 
his own age. 

Old Justin, the former pugilist, who 
had charge of the high school gym. 
eyed him from the start as a horse¬ 
man might regard some future Derby 
’vinner. He insisted on teaching the 
stocky and pug-nosed lad to box and 
to wrestle, and he all but wept witfr) 
joy at Kent's progress.*’ 


quent meetings. Indeed, between 
their occurrences she used to tell 
herself she must find some way to avoid 
the homely and stupid youth. But. 
somehow, to her own self-disgust, 
she could not think of any deft or 
kindly method of stopping the queer 
acquaintance. Then, to her amaze - 
by ! ment. she found she did not want to 
So It went on. 

She even departed so far from the 
such J c *lnn honesty which was her key- 
a monkey of myself. I’m—I'm signing , n °te as to have her sister persuade 
up to fight Alabaster Mayo four week* | Grump to take the two women to the 
from last night," he finished, in sorry i Mayo-Kent fight, and then to make 
pride. | her sister and brother-in-law think 

The tidings did not seem to impress ! s he herself went thither with them 
her. ^ [ right reluctantly. 

"Yes,” she answered. "I heard you ♦ * * * 

were. But it isn't likely I’ll be there. 1 nnrt>Tcc ... .. . 

, . .. , _ .. _. . i DOPERICK \ IcAlptne Dhu was 

1 don t care for fights. They art bru- • IY . , _ _ 

Q . careful to make no blunders in 

tai and—and- I _ 

.... . . . 4 „ , : the matter of procedure at this sec.- 

lou heard about it? lie repeated. ... , 

. . , . ! ond fight of his. With Justin he had 

too much confused by this statement I . 

to take in the reel of her words • ,ev ' ra ' «»‘«rveni nt bout* 

-Why, It wasn’t settled till late thta ! *\ e Pasl month ’ And hc 

letter-perfect. 

morning.” I ... , 

• A friend of Harry’s dropped in a I * thls tlrr ’‘ 

few minutes aRo," she explained cold-I & ” OU * * 8c °wlint? and thick-set 
1>. "to ask about his poor shoulder. I ” e * r ” ° f hue and mighty 

He told_" | mu * cles - The two came together at 

"Who’s Harry?" the Kon * befor< ‘ a thronged audi- 

"My brother-in-law. My sister’s j t( ? riuir V. Kcnt had P^red furtively 
husband. Didn’t you know?” ; ^bout him a* he awaited the entrance 

“No. I don’t know, oven yet. In ho ° t f Mayo ,nto th< * rinp - and b - v a mlra ’ 
in the fight game?" 1 c,e he had b ^ tn abte to recognize 

"His fighting name is ’Coal-Mine.’ - I* nd h * r sistcr ’ *“ting witfi 
saiij Mary. "’Coal-Mine’ Crump. He j ( oal_Mine Crum *b toward the rear of 
Is my brother-in-law. That’s why sis j tbe two-dollar stats. The seats, by. 
and I were there last evening. We ‘ the way ’ had bc * n complimentary 
hardly *ver go to the Cestus unless J * rom the management, or so Crump 

Harry is fighting. He-” ! had thou ^ ht . when they came to him. 

She paused, struck by the blank ! an ° n >’ m °usly, by mall, 
look on his ruddy face. j Following Justin's precept.*,, and 

"Gee!" he faltered. "And you saw | subconsciously aware that Mary was 
me land that crack on his jaw! No! watc ^ n K him, Kent began the fight 
w’onder you froze me! Say, I’m aw- ! w *th a whirlwind attack, 

fully sorry, Mary! Honest, I am!” i Alabaster Mayo had looked for swift 


anguish. And then there cropped 
forth the well hidden yellow streak 
which Justin had suspected. 

Motioning Roddy back, th#* referee 
began to count Mayo out. As he did 
so. he surveyed the fallen man: and 
he was led to believe that terror 
rather than inability to rit**» kept the 
negro glued to the floor. Wherefore, 
after counting up to five, the referee 
addressed Mayo in a quick undertone, 
then went on counting. Thus: 

•*One-two-three-four-ftve.’’ ho in¬ 
toned. adding, fiercely: "Aren't you 
going to fight any more?" 

"Yassah!” replied the stricken Ala¬ 
baster as the count proceeded. "Yas- 
sah—but'not tonight!” 


loses, it‘1! take more than his'shar,* of 
the purse to pay his debts, and we’l! be 
worse off than we are.” 

Her voice shook. A rote of grief 
and anxiety ripped its way to Roddy 
Kent's soul. The pant: of it started his 
wontedly dormant brain to working. 
When a stupid man’s brain begins to 
work there is as much peril as when a ' 
plow-horse runs away or when a staid j 
milch cow turns vicious. 

"I—I wouldn’t get too much het up 1 
over tt,” Kent said slowly, after u long 
pause. "Maybe it’ll—maybe it’ll be all I 
right.” 

Coal-Mine Crump was waxmg old 
for the prize ring, and he was going i 
back steadily. No one knew it belter j 
than did he. And from the punch he 
had received from the novice as well 
as from the reports he had gleaned 
of the lad’s training, he realized the 
newcomer was almost certainly too 
good for him. 

It was true, as Mary had said, that 
he had been straining his feeble credit 
by wholesale borrowing. But Crump 
had lied in telling his wife he was 
betting the borrow#»d cash on himself, j 

He was betting every dollar of it, 
through commissioners, for Roddy i 
Kent to win in the second round. On ] 
the strength of this plan. Crump had j 
beep able to borrow freely from friends j 
■who ordinarily would not have lent ! 
him a cent. He and they were placing 
their bets at the best obtainable odds. 
Already enough money had been placed 
to bring the odds undesirably low. and 
more than to cover the difference be¬ 
tween 25 and 73 per cent of the mod¬ 
est purse. 

He was not new to schemes like this, 
and had a genuine talent for them. 

Tlje pang-born thought that had en- j 
U.red Roddy’s brain blossomed there. 
It bore its fruit in the second round of ! 
his bout with Crump, at the Cestus 
Athletic Club, four weeks later. 

This time Mary ar.d her sister were 
in a ringside box. But Roddy paid j 
scant heed to them. He paid less heed i 
to the' hearty welcome of the crowd. J 


that was not the blow of a rage-.*ra/J- 
dened athlete. Something wat. *; -oer’ 
The thought cleared his head 

The referee had caught Crump s 
right glove ar.d waa lifting it aloft 
in token of victory. Coal-Mine leap¬ 
ed to his feet. "Hold or.”’ he veiled, 
his voice «arrying shrilly to'every 
< orner of the place. ''Hold on. Mr 
Referee. He didn’t land or. me whil* 
I was down! That was my own glove 
swatting his as he led for rr.e ! 
wasn’t fouled. Besides, while he waf 
rushing me acrors the rintr T fouled 
him twice. It was such close quar¬ 
ters you couldn't see it- He was be¬ 
tween me and you. T lost my head 
and hit him twice ’way below* the 
belt. L’m man enough to confess it. 
I won't take a vict’ry I don't •'arrsj 
He didn't foul me! H p only tried to 1 . 
1 fouled him!” 

through the resumed up¬ 
roar. the r<*feree stared from the 
falsely confessed fouler to the flab¬ 
bergasted Kent. Then, with a sharp 
abruptness, he turned to the audience 
"Ladies and gentlemen!" he thun¬ 
dered. taking refuge in Rocap’s im¬ 
mortal formula, "I was asked to ref¬ 
er-® a contest. This is no contest. 
I don’t know just what it is.” he 
added, in his own account. "But. 
whatever is Is, it's off. Bo are all 
bets. I thank you.” 

He stalked out of the ring, leav- 


‘ The f 'o ir edy Kid" was the Chror.l- 
nicknam#* for Roddy Kent ne*At 
morning n calling attention to th* 
burlesque phases which had aceerr- 
par fed **acr: of his three fights. Th# 
narr# stu«*k. Bo did his followirg. 
wh.ch tncreafter thronged wha: 

clubhouse he chanced to fight :r. 
avd. ev-r. after scores of disappo i’i r - 
mert« *o •-'’•.ness another front-paj;'. 
" r e-cy e>r ©r<- Kent was a made max: 

■ don't know what aile Harry! 
lamented Mary Bonnell. next after- 
r.o*- a* ‘he ar.d Roddy began the;: 
wa_k "He seamed to like you ro 
morT : Ar.d. ever since last nigtit he 
ruch perfectly awful thing^ 
about you’ Why, he told me if I 
ever spoke to you again, he wouldn't 
let me stay another day in his house. 

"The blazes he did!” grunted the 
sympathetic Roddy, blankly. "Wha: 

: did you say to that?” 

“I'm—I'm h*-re. aren’t I?" she made 
j answer, so low he scarce could be¬ 
lieve he heard. 1 

“That means you can't keep on liv¬ 
ing in his house?” 

"I suppose so. He-” 

”Saj'!" shouted Kent, smitten by the 
first sound and brilliant idea of ai! 
his brief life. Say! Let’s go house¬ 
hunting. then. Hey? How about It? 
Hurroo! Come on'." 

< Copyright, \9ZA.) 


IT was a shlning-eyed Mary Bonnell 
x who greeted Rodd> at the corner 
of her home street next afternoon. 
She had even been guilty of waiting 
there for him. Sheepishly l^e re¬ 
ceived her congratulations. And. as 
they fell into step, as usual, neither 
noticed that they were strolling away 
from the Crump bungalow instead of 
toward it. They were aetuall> tak¬ 
ing a walk together: their first. 

As, finally, they turned back, a little 
of the light died in Mary’s dark eyes. 

"Harry is ever so liappy,” she con¬ 
fided to Kent. "He says last night 
will mean a jammed house when you 
and he fight. That's all he seems to* 
think about. Ar.d the newspapers 
have gotten hold of that funny thing 
Mayo said when he wouldn’t get up. 
And Harry says that’ll add to your 
reputation, too. by making people 
laugh again. But. but suppose you 
knock Harry out!" 

"That's what 1 ni going to try to 
do.” Roddy assured her; then he 
gulped an he realized belatedly that 
he had said the wrong thing again. 

"But don't you see,” she explained, 
worriedly, “don’t you see how horri¬ 
ble that’ll be for Sis—looking on and 
seeing her husband beaten? And— 
and for me, too!” 

"For you, too?" he asked, dully. 

"Y-yes." she hesitated. 

"You’d rather see him lick me than 
to see me lick him?" he persisted, 
ridiculously like a grieved child. 

Perhaps it was his tone or his race, 
perhaps it was her inherent honesty 
that made her silent. 

"Mary." he b®gged. "would you 
rather see him lick me than see me 
lick him? Would you. honest?” 

“Don’t ask such silly questions!” she 
reproved, taking refuge in vexation. 

"Besides, it Isn’t a question of what 
I'd rather or wouldn’t rather. It means 
more than that. Mr. Justin made 
Harry agree that the * Inner is to get 
75 per cent. Harry wouldn't have 

aere«d to such terms with all bis repu¬ 
tation and everything, and you a 
novice, if we hadn’t needed money so 
badly. And if he loses, the 25 per 
cent will only help a third as much as 
if he'd won. Sis found out yesterday 
that he’s been borrowing all the money 
he could get hold of. He says he’s 
been betting it all on himself If he 


TP through the 


ropes now Coal 
Mine Crump made his lazy way. 
He glanced around the house. He 
caught sight of Mary Bonnell and 
the woman with her. He grinned at 
them. Mary waved her hand gaily in 
reply. The older woman smiled ma¬ 
ternally. Crump turned from them, 
bobbed his head in recognition of the 
mild applause, sneered chillingly at 
the Interested Roddy, then sat down 
on the stool his officious handlers put 
in place in his corner. 

The two sets of gloves were in¬ 
spected and drawn on. Ensued a mo¬ 
ment's pause while the referee strode 
majestically to midring. He signaled 
the timekeeper to strike the hand- 
gong which should call the fighters 
to him for instructions. 

Before the clangorous note had 
chance to echo to the farthest reaches 
of the building Roddy Kent was out 
of his seat and darting across the 
canvas with the formidable speed of 
an express train. Past the wonder¬ 
ing referee he flashed, just as Crump 
was rising gracefully from his stool. 

An instant later Kent’s piston-like 
left fist was crashing into the wholly 
unprepared jaw of the newly arisen 
Crump. 

Roddy was obeying old Justin’s or¬ 
ders to the letter. At the clang of 
the gong he had gone violently into 
action. Similarly he had hit the first 
blow. But he could not follow the 
advice to "keep on tearing in.” There 
was nothing left to tear into. 

Crump, hands at sides, was taking 
his first forward step toward the 
beckoning referee an Kent’s first 
landed. The blow* was backed by 
Roddy's flying momentum, and it had 
all noddy’s 140-odd pounds and 

whalebone muscle behind it. 

Coal Min® Crump shot backward ar 

from a mule kick. Clean through the 
ropes he tumbled and fell, spread- 
eagle. athwart the press table. The 
entire audience was on its feet, yell¬ 
ing, gesticulating, milling. Seconds 
and handlers piled into the ring. The 
dumfounded Roddy stared about him, 
wondering at the insanity caused by 
his initial punch as a professional 
fighter. He had a fleeting glimpse of 
Mary Bonnell, standing with clenched 
hands and widely Incredulous eyes, 
and of the older woman fairly jump¬ 
ing up and down in wrath Then 
referee and seconds and Justin had 
hemmed him in and his ears were 
deafened by a babel of undistinguish- 
able language. 

Out of the ruck of it presently he 
gleaned that he was assailed right 
furiously for what he had done. And 
he babbled to the scandalized Justin: 

'Tou told me to! You said to sail 
in at the sound of the gong and to 
l^nd the first punch. I-” 

The clamor broke out afresh on his 
excuse. The announcer advanced to 
the ropes and waved both arms to the 
racketing spectators. 

"Ladles and gentlemen!” he bawled, 
"Kid Kent’s manager told him to start 
hitting as soon as he heard the gong. 
He didn’t say which gong. The Kid 
never even saw a fight before. So 
when the prelim gong sounded he got 
busy. That’s how It happened.” 

Anger-reddened faces twisted into 
laughter. From all over the house 
came a ragged guffaw of apprecia¬ 
tion. 

* * * * 

T^TEXT morning on'the front page— 
not on the sporting page, mind 
you—appeared a story whose gist 
the Associated Press had already sent 
to the ends of the continent. 

"Son!" he exulted, "it’s the making 
of you! That yarn will be in the 
mouth of every fight fan in'the state. 
It’ll do more to make you known and 
make folks come to see you fight than 
if you'd scored six knockouts on bet¬ 
ter men than Coal Mine Crump. I 
won't have to go begging and wheed¬ 
ling to make the Cestus hard-boilers 
give you your next chance. Don’t go 
looking like you was spanked. It’s 
the biggest lump of luck that a be¬ 
ginner over run into. S A foo'l for luck, 
like the feller said. 1*11 go down 
and ha* :» chat with ’em as soon as 


r p\Yf» years later Justin received a 
A visit after hours from Roddy. 

"I’ve left home,” reported the youth. 
”T mean it’s left me. The old gentle¬ 
man died last month. They’ve fig¬ 
ured out his estate. He'd lost a lot. 
There’s just enough left to keep the old 
lady going. If I stayed on there’d be 
only a meal and a half a day for each 
of us and about half enough money 
for everything else she's got to have. 
So I’ve lit out. *1 figured she’d feel 
better that way—you know—thinking 
3 was making a get-away from a 
sinking ship—than if she thought I 
was going hungry out in the tall 
grass so she can, get three squares. 

I wrote a rotten note and I skipped. 
Gimme a Job, won’t you, or try to get 
one somewheres?" 

It was a long speech for the taci- J 
turn Roddy Kent. And old Justin let 
pass a longer interval of silence be- ! 
tore he answered. 

"At any line of work that fits in ( 
with your home raising.” said he. 
"you'd be worth about 9 cents a 
w eek in I'nited States money.” 

He paused. Roddy’s level little! 
eyes did rot flinch. The heavy young 
lace was impassive. 

“Just the same," pursued Justin, 
“you done a decent thing when you | 
dived off the raft that wasn't big! 
enough to hold you and the old dame. J 
And you done a decenter thing when ' 
you left her sore at you instead of j 
sad for yofij. I’m giving you credit i 
lor that." 

The boy frowned, making as though 

to interrupt. But old Justin went on: 
"There’s ony one man’s size job you 
could make good at. I’m talking 
about the ring." 

"I lcnow you are,” assented Roddy. 
"1 knew you were going to. Can you 
get me a start?" 

"I can,” promised Justin, "rfo could 
any one else whose opinion the fight 
crowd will take. I’ll do a bit more. 
I’ll train you myself and I’ll manage you 
on a 25 p**r cent split—you being only 
a kid and a dub yet—and I’ll board 
you at my shack and train you there.” 

Three months later the first semi¬ 
final event of the Cestus Athletic 
Club’s Saturday night progrum was 
m-heduJed as a ten-round bout be- 
rween Coal Mine Crump and Kid Kent. 
Both were welter-weights—one a vet¬ 
eran pork-and-beaner, the other a 
x: o vice. 

Crump was a former mine hand, 
who had som.* .slight following not 
only among sporting men of his old 
trade*, but among a fair contingent of 
local fight fans. He barely escaped 
being a formidable fighter. 

Justin had been criticized for starl¬ 
ing his protege's career against ho 
experienced a third-rater. But the 
old man had studied the situation and 
had made his choice. 

"Here’s the idea, Roddy," he had 
said. "If you’re the comer I think 
you arc, you're able right now to 
last out against Crump or maybe 
even get a shade on him. Hit the 
first punch ar.d keep on hitting. Tear 
in and keep on tearing in. Be ready 
for th® gong. When you hear it get 
up with a jump and make for him. 
.Slug as soon as you get In reach. No 
matter if he ain’t half up off hllj 
chair yet—slug! Fight’s on as soon 
as the gong sounds. Remember 
that.” 


ir.to which the President had bee. 
carried. Hastening down 3 0th stroe* 
I found a mass? of humanity blocking 
the street and the crowd constantly 
enlarging. A Pileno© that was 1 ? ap¬ 
palling prevailed. Interest centerer -1 
on all who entered or emerged fro: 
the Peterson House, and all of th* 
latter were • losely questioned a a *r> 
the stricken President’s condition 
From the first the azitwers were un¬ 
varying that there was no hope! 

"A military guard had been r-lacec 
in front of the house and tho.se su 
joining, but upon telling the com 
mandirsr officer that I lived there 
I passed up to my apartment, whicl 
was the second story front of th* 
house an«3 T found my rooms and the 

balcony thronged by the other oc 
cupants of the place. Horror wa.. 
in every heart and dismay on ever - 
countenance. W® had • just had r 
week of tumultous joy over the 
of Richmond and the oo) 
Confederacy, and no" 
is waa eha.nvcd to 


I 'irl > -NINL years ago tomor- 
! I ^ row night President Lincoln 
| was shot while attending the 
performance at Ford's Thea- 
| ter, 509 10th street northwest. The 
I memory of that fateful evening still 
lingers with Americans. Especially 
I does the memory of April 14, 1865, 
linger with James Tanner, better 
| known to Washingtonians as "Cor- 
i poral Tanner.” 

Today the old Ford Theater is 
owned by the War Department. It 
is used in part by the publication 
| division of the adjutant general’s 
office, and by the local Army re¬ 
cruiting office, which is under the 
district of Washington. 

The son of the man who took ail 
stenographic, notes at Lincoln's bed¬ 
side in the Peterson House, just 
| across from the theater. Is now the 
i ''fRorr In charge of ail recruitment in 
the District of Columbia for the 
J Army. Col. Earl W. Tanner occupied 
offices in the old Ford Theater. 

Oorp. Tanner served as commander- 
i in-chief of the Grand Army of the 
Republic during 1905 and 1906. He 
i enlisted in the 1’nion Army when but 
eighteen years of age. and before he 
was nineteen had lost both legs in 
Itiie second battle of Bull Run. He 
| lived near the Ford Theater on the 
'night Lincoln was shot. Maj. Gen. 
Augur asked for volunteers to take 
stenographic notes. Corp. Tanner 
was the volunteer. 

In the court of bis many years of 
active participation in the civic affairs 
of Washington, he has made many 
friends in the city. He lives at 1610 
ISth street northwest and is the 
register of wills. 

Corp. Tanner, giving his recollec¬ 
tion of the affair that shocked the 
country, said: 

i "In April, 1865, 1 was an employe 
of the ordnance bureau of the War 
I Department, and had some abilltj* 
as a shorthand writer. The latter 
fact brought me within touch of the 
event? of the awful night of April 
14. J had gone with a friend to wit¬ 
ness the performance that evening 
at Grover's Theater, where now 
Ktajids the New National. It wits 
soon after 10 o’clock that a man 
rushed in # from the lobby, crying. 
‘President Lincoln has beep shot in 
Ford’s Theater.’ 

"There was great confusion at onoe. 
i most of the audience ris-ing to their 
| feet, when some one cried out, ‘It’s a 
1 i use of the pickpockets; look out.’ 
Practically all then resumed their 
seats, but immediately one of the 
cast stepped out on the 9tage and 
said. The sad news Is top true; the 
audience will disperse.’ 

I "My friend and I crossed to Wil¬ 
lard’s Hotel and there were told that 
Secretary Seward also had been kill¬ 
ed. Men’s faces blanched as they at 
once asked, ‘What news of Stanton? 
Have they got him, too?* The wildest 
rumors; soon filled the air. 

"I had rooms at the time in the 
horse adjotnlng Ihe Pcter®on Ho.use. 


downfall 
lapite of the 

in an instant all this __ 

the deepest woe by the foO! shot 
the Cowardly nseossin. 

“It *as nearly midnight when Mt; 
General Aunrur came out on the stooi 
of the Peterson House and asked *? 
there was any one In the crowd who 
could write shorthand. There was ne 
response from the street, but one of 
my frf®njs on the balcony told tin* 
general that there waa a young mai 
insi,de who could servo him, whore- 
upon Gen, Augur told him to ask rr.f 
to come down, as they needed me 
So it wes that I came into close tonefc 
with the scenes and events that sur¬ 
rounded the final hours of Abrabar.. 
Lincoln’s life. 

"Entering the house I accompanied 
Gen. Augur down the hallway to the 
rear parlor. As we passed the door 
of the frpnt parlor the moans and 
sobs of Mh*. Lincoln struck painfully 
upon our ears. Entering the r^ar 
parlor I found Secretary Stanton. 
Judge David K. Carter. Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia B. A. Hill and many 
others. 

"I took up my seat on one side of a 
small library table, opposite Secre¬ 
tary Stanton, with Judge Carter at 
thd end. Various witnesses were 
brought in who !iad been either in 
Ford’s Theater or up in the vicinity 
of Mr. Seward’s residence. 

"Through all the testimony giver, 
by those who had been in the theater 
that night there was an undertone ot 
hOrror which held the wttaeeee.s 
back from positively identifying the 
assassin as Booth. 

"Our task was interrupted very 
many times during the night, some 
times by reports or dispatches for 
Secretary Stanton, but more often by 
him for the purpose of issuing orders 
calculated to enmesh Booth in his 
flight. ‘Guard the Potomac from the 
city , down,’ was his repeated dirux*- 
tion. *H© will try to get south.* Mbrfr 
dispatches were sent from thaf'table 
before morning, some to Gen. Dix at 
New York, and others to Chicago aad 
Philadelphia.* 


"Glory be!” snorted Justin, goggle- 
eyed with astonishment. "The ivory 
mine gets to work sometimes, just 
like it was reg’lar folks' brains! And 
I never thought of it! It’s a pip! 
That’s what it is. How’d you ever 
happen to hit on that. Sonny?" 

*T—I jusj kind of-” 

“And you was dead right!” ap¬ 
proved Justin. 

"First fight you knock him out 
two minutes before the round’s to 
begin. That got him sore. You’re 
sore, too. ’count of the guying and 
joshing you got in the papers. Both 
of you wants to get back at t’other. 
A reg’lar ol* grude fight. The kind 
that brings in the gate.” 

"Hq’s—he’s kind of—kind of hard- 
up, isn’t he?” asked Roddy, with 
elaborate carelessness. "A tight with 


T^TATURALLY, it did not occur to 
Justin to mention that a prelimi¬ 
nary gong sometimes is sounded be¬ 
fore a bout, the gong which calls the 
bath-robed fighters to midring to get 
their instructions from the referee, 
after which they retire to their cor¬ 
ners. there to strip and await the 
gong which begins the bout. 

It seemed as needless for the man 
of many years’ ring experience to 
explain this to his disciples as for a 
5chool teacher to tell his pupils they 
need not translate the printer’s name 
and the date on a Greek examination 
paper. To Justin, as to all of his 
'cird. the term "rong” m< nt only 


HE HAD STOOD THERE CONFUSEDLY. LOOKING DOWN INTO 
HER CRAVE EYES. 
















